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A Practical Chemistry for High School Students. By Charles G. Cook. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1914. Pp. xiii+366. Cloth. 

The author states that the "book is intended for students of the second 
year in the high school. Its purpose is to bring the pupil into closer contact 
with the things of everyday life, to give him an insight into the nature of those 
chemical processes with which all of us come more or less in contact, to furnish 
him with some chemical knowledge of the things for his health and comfort 
and thus better adjust him to his environment." 

The subject-matter is treated in twenty-four chapters as follows: intro- 
duction; water; oxygen; hydrogen; acids, bases, and salts; atoms, symbols, 
formulae, and equations; salt; the air; carbon and fuels; flames; phos- 
phorus and matches; sulphur and some of its compounds; compounds of 
nitrogen and explosives; fertilizers; food; some familiar compounds used in 
medicine; fibers; cleaning-materials; building-materials; alloys; metals 
used for plating and decorating; glass and pottery; paints; photography. 
The appendix contains experiments for demonstration and laboratory exercises, 
also a chapter on chemical arithmetic. 

The author has clearly endeavored to break away from the usual methods 
of teaching chemistry to high-school students, and this is commendable, for 
the usual high-school books on chemistry are miniature college texts. The 
presentation is largely descriptive and no attempt has been made to treat the 
subject theoretically. This is in the right direction. But six pages are 
devoted to the atomic theory and formulation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this is at all sufficient to enable the student to read the succeeding 
chapters intelligently. It is certainly inadequate for handling the problems 
in the appendix. 

The explanations given are unfortunately not always clear or accurate. 
Furthermore, theoretical views are at times introduced in explanations before 
the theories are presented. So while the theoretical chapter begins on p. 41, 
we already find molecules mentioned on p. 7 in connection with the subject 
of solution. Indeed, even phases of the kinetic theory of gases are used here 
in an attempt to explain the phenomena of the solution of gases in water. 
The statement so confidently made on p. 8, that water is the best solvent 
known and that it will dissolve the greatest number of substances, may well 
be challenged. 

On the whole, however, the treatment is such that with the aid of a good 
teacher the pupil will derive much benefit from a careful study of the book. 
The summaries and review questions at the end of each chapter are specially 
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helpful to a student of high-school age. The author writes in an enthusiastic 
vein and shows that he is interested, not only in his subject, but also in bring- 
ing it home to his pupils. The volume cannot serve as a text for a course in 
elementary chemistry in preparation for college, so that the basal college course 
can be omitted as is at times done. Nevertheless, for the large number of 
students who never enter college this book is doubtless better than the usual 
texts, for it gives much useful practical information that the pupil needs and 
would not get otherwise. 

The book is well printed on good paper. The cloth binding is neat. With 
the exception of some of the line drawings, the illustrations are good. 

Lotus Kahlenberg 
University of Wisconsin 



The Next Generation. A Study in the Physiology of Inheritance. By 
Frances Gulick Jewett. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1014. Pp. xii 

+235- 

This interesting little book attempts to correlate the more technical 
results which have been obtained in more recent years in a number of related 
biological sciences, and, furthermore, the author has attempted to popularize 
these results in such a way as to make them intelligible and practically useful 
for the enlightenment and instruction of the young. There can be no doubt 
of the importance of such an attempt. The biological sciences undoubt- 
edly have an important message for the social sciences, including education. 
Mrs. Jewett has attempted to express this message in a suitable form for chil- 
dren of the adolescent period. The reviewer has nothing but commendation 
for this concept of the mission of the biological sciences. The actual execution 
of her task, however, is open to criticism at a number of points. 

The content of the book may be sufficiently indicated by the titles of some 
of the chapters. The first is "Fathers, Mothers, and Children"; the second, 
"Andalusian Paths"; the third, "When Characters Are Combined." Then 
follow "Mendel and His Garden Piece"; "Laws of Inheritance Put to Use"; 
"Evolution of the Horse"; "A Few of Darwin's Facts"; "Darwin's Problem"; 
"Five Links to the Chain"; "Evidences of Evolution"; "Acquired Characters 
and Mutations"; "Changed Environment for Leptinotarsa"; "New Species 
through Changed Environment"; "Beginnings of the Next Generation"; 
"The Marvel of Growth"; "Germ Cells Damaged by Alcohol"; "From 
Fourteen to Twenty"; "Nicotine and Adolescence"; "Alcohol as a Bever- 
age"; "The Ground of Evolution"; "Family Responsibility"; "Protect 
the Stream of Life"; "Prevention of Blindness"; "Safety from Feeble- 
Mindedness"; "Overwork for Children One Hundred Years Ago and Now"; 
"Three Steps in Race Improvement"; "The Final Step, or Race Regenera- 
tion." 

Then follows a list of questions, the whole covering several pages, devoted 
to the facts cited in the various chapters. This feature of the book suggests 



